
Buchwald, Huntley, Smith 
Will Appear On Campus 



The Central Kentucky Con- 
cert and Lecture Association will 
present for the 1964-65 season a 
schedule that will be highlighted 
by several members of the com- 
munications profession, Art 
Buchwald, Chet Huntley, and 
Howard K. Smith. Cultural at- 
tractions will include sympho- 
nies, operas and a piano soloist. 

Eight concerts and four lect- 
ures will be offered and univer- 
sity students will be admitted by 
their ID cards. University wives 
may purchase memberships for 
$5.00. These special memberships 
can be bought only from the of- 
fice of the Graduate School, 
third floor, Physics building, 
room 367. 

The season membership for 
adults is $8.00, for children under 
14 years, $5.00. The membership 
is open to everyone without re- 
striction. Checks should be sent 



to Mrs. I. D. Best, 293 South 
Ashland Avenue, Lexington. 

No memberships are available 
to children under school age and 
no memberships will be sold for 
single atractions. 

Attractions for this year’s 
Series are: Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Sept. 23; Goldovsky 
Opera “La Boheme,” Oct. 1; 
Swedish National Chorus, Oct. 
20; Ireland on Parade, Oct. 27; 
Art Buchwald, Nov. 10; Chet 
Huntley, Nov. 28; Barbara Ward, 
Jan 28; The Berlin Philharmo- 
nic Orchestra, Feb. 4; Howard K. 
Smith, March 2; Chicago Opera 
Ballet, March 9; OaryGraffman, 
piano soloist, March 23; Mary 
Costa., soprano soloist, April 6. 

For each of these programs, 
the Coliseum opens at 7:15 and 
the program itself begins at 8:15. 



Key Ceremony Opens 
Elisabethtown College 

The Elizabethtown Community College was officially 
dedicated yesterday by Dr. John W. Oswald, University pres- 
ident, as part of the UK Community College system. 



During the dedication cere- 
monies in the school auditorium. 
Dr. Oswald presented Gov. Ed- 
ward T. Breathitt, chairman of 
the University Board of Trustees, 
with the keys to the $851,550 
building. 

Dr. Oswald said the presenta- 
tion symbolized Elizabethtown 
College's readiness “to take its 
proper place in the University of 
Kentucky” and for "the import- 
ant and crucial task of educating 
young Kentuckians." 

In. accepting the keys, Gov. 
Breathitt stressed the Importance 
of a good educational program. 

“Our progress as a state can 
be no swifter than our progress 
in education because the human 
mind is our fundamental re- 
source," the governor said. 

“. . . A strong educational sys- 
tem remains our strongest weap- 
on in the fight against poverty. 



in the maintenance of a free and 
dynamic society, and in our ef- 
fort to improve the economy," 
he stated. 

Breathitt stated that if Ken- 
tucky is to grow in wisdom and 
strength, every high school grad- 
uate must have the chance for a 
college education. 

"This new Elizabethtown Com- 
munity College will mean an op- 
portunity to develop new tal- 
ents," said Breathitt, "and all of 
you in this community will be 
touched by the influence of this 
college as it elevates the stand- 
ards of citizenship and broadens 
the commodities of knowledge.” 

Dr. Oswald described the 
opening of the school as "a grat- 
ifying and inspiring occasion.” 

He went on to praise the com- 
munity college system as the 
answer to the growing demand 
for education. 



Safety Dept. 
To Study 
Tra ffic Flow 

According to W. L. Mahan, 
director of Safety Services, 
traffic flow on the campus 
and in the parking lots is 
presently under evaluation 
uj)on the request of the vice 
president’s office. 

The study is arranged to de- 
termine the peak hours of cam- 
pus traffic at the various lots 
and to adjust parking assign- 
ments to the needs of students 
and faculty for more efficient 
service. 

Under a new system now in 
effect all parking lots are let- 
tered with the majority of space 
in lots A for academic and ad- 
ministrative faculty and lots B 
for staff and disabled students, 
lots C located behind Memorial 
Coliseum and on Boone Lane 
are the only areas available for 
general student parking. Lots D 
are for visitors. 

A report is due in approxi- 
mately three weeks from Ma- 
han’s office. As of Tuesday, 300 
stickers had been issued to stu- 
dents for C lots. Mahan said that 
for the present no faculty mem- 
bers with A and B stickers will 
be allowed in assigned student 
areas. 

Ex-UK F ootballer 
Enrolls At U of L 

Maurice Moorman, 246-pound 
tackle who left the University 
football team last week, plans to 
enroll at the University of Louis- 
ville today. 

U of L head coach Frank 
Camp said Moorman should be 
eligible to play next fall. 

Moorman said he chose U of L 
because, “I can get a real good 
education there.” 

Moorman, who showed promise 
of being one of the most out- 
standing line prospects UK has 
had in recent years, will “pay 
his own way until he qualifies 
for athletic aid,” Camp said. 



Non-Resident Fees 
May Be Increased 

Tuition fees may be increased in the near future for out- 
of-state students enrolled in Kentucky’s state supported col- 
leges. 



University President John W. 
Oswald said this afternoon that 
he had no specific statement on 
the council’s report. He said the 
University is a member of the 
council and any decision made 
by them would Affect UK. Dr. 
Oswald said that he is personally 
working with the council on this. 

Dr. Charles F. Elton, dean of 
admissions and registrar, said 
that the proposal to increase fees 
"certainly needs study and care- 
ful consideration." He pointed 
out that the University has a 
number of out-of-state students 
who come here because of the 
low tuition. 

Vice President of Business Af- 
fairs and Treasurer Robert Cur- 
ley noted that an Increase in fees 
may be the only way to raise the 
capital necessary to increase the 
University’s educational facilities. 
He said that a fee increase should 
be aimed at in-state students. 

A staff report from the Ken- 
tucky Council on Public High- 
er Education says that a fee in- 
crease is now under study. The 
report showed that the tuition 
charge for out-of-state students 
in Kentucky is among the lowest 
in a survey of 21 states in the 
South, East, and Midwest. 

Tuition for residents of the 
state is also lower in Kentucky 
than in most states. 

The report was released Tues- 
day as a “necessary forerunner" 
to possible fee Increases for both 
residents and nonresidents. 

The council is the state co- 
ordinating agency for public 
higher education, and has the 
power to make increases at the 
University and five other state 
supported colleges. 

Proposals for fee Increases are 
now being considered but they 
are “still in a very fluid state" 
according to Ted C. Gilbert, coun- 
cil executive secretary. 

The council will not be able to 
consider the proposals until its 
next meeting on Oct. 7. The re- 
port, however, is cautious about 
possible increases and stated that 
they wolud be made only after 
"careful study and evaluation." 

The report stated that there 



are advantages to having a cos- 
mopolitan student body draw 
from other states and countries. 
The report also noted that con- 
tinued growth of a state insti- 
tution of higher education de- 
pends on additional revenue from 
all sources. 

Based on a survey of 184 col- 
leges and universities in 21 states, 
the report also included these 
statistical findings: 

The University charges $520 a 
year for nonresident students, 
placing it 17th among the 21 
state universities. The resident 
fee, $220, ranks 16th. 

Among state colleges, those in 
Kentucky rank 19th in tuition 
charges for nonresidents — $328.80 
compared with the average ol 
$469.67. 

There were 9,436 Kentuckians 
studying in other states last fall 
and 14,136 non-Kentuckians at- 
tending colleges in Kentucky. 



President Oswald 
Plans To Continue 
Student Meetings 

The first of President John W. 
Oswalds informal student meet- 
ings will be held at 3:00 p.m. 
Thursday in the President’s Room 
of the Student Center. 

Dr. Oswald began holding in- 
formal student conferences last 
semester. These sessions gener- 
ally stress a two-fold purpose: 
They enable students to become 
familiar with the President and 
his policies and plans; and the> 
also enable Dr. Oswald to be- 
come acquainted with the stu- 
dents and to discuss any prob- 
lems or ideas that students mighl 
present. 

Because of the previous suc- 
cess of these sessions President 
Oswald will conduct informa 
student conferences on a tenta- 
tively wekly schedule apain thi: 
semester. 

All students are invited to at 
tend and participate in thes< 
meetings. 



Sororities Pledge 398 
In Formal Fall Rush 

I he Ilf l Diversity sororities [Wadded .‘19H women in th 
liiil Day climax to the week-and-a-hall long rush piogi.m 
I It is is the largest nuinbei ol women ever pledged in a singl 
lonnal rush period here. 



Bid Day excitement reaches its peak as the sorori- 
ties greet their new pledges. Bids were distributed 
to the anxious rushees in the Student Center 



Theatre. Pledging ceremonies were held at the 
various sorority houses immediately following 



This semesters rush program 
set numerical records in all phases 
of its procedure and brought 
about a change in the foimer or - 
ganization of the sororities them- 
selves. 

With 612 women signed up for 
rush and vacancies available for 
only about half that many, the 
Punhellenic Council voted to in- 
crease the total capacity of each 
sorority by five women; there- 
by allowing each sorority a max- 
imum of 90, instead of the pre- 
vious 85. women. 

The increase allowed sixty-s x 
percent of the rushees to be 
pledged. The e are now a record 
number of ove. 1.00J grrek affil- 
iated women at UK. 

Alphabetically, the sororities 
and their new pledges are: 
alpha our a pi cat) 

Susan Starr Ackntan, Westlicid. N 
J , Mary lajuise Averitt, Winchester; 
Barbara Juan Haiikcn. Owensboro. 
Julia Katherine Bexley, Hyden, and 



Joyce Christine Berger, Frankfort 
Suzanne Sparks Bllliter, Wmeheste 
Patti Lynn Crawford, Shelbyvilli 
Jane Marie Gehlbach, Hendersoi 
Donna Lynn Hogg. Elizabethtown; an 
Linda Lee Keller. Cynthiana. 

Marilyn Belh Korns Porlamoutl 
Ohio; Linda Lou Lloyd, Lexingtoi 
Sharon Hose McDermott, ttiver Val 
N.J., Becky Bo McKcynolds. Harlai 
and Naneie Christine Mason, Shelb.' 
ville. 

Betty Carolyn Moure, Lexingtoi 
Elizabeth Pugh. Vanceburg; Glcnc 
Ann Hinehart, Louisville; Carols Li 
Huberts, Key West. Fla . and Sus. 
Jane Shirley. Mexico. D F , Mexico 
Barbara Fulton Smith. Simpsoncill 
Susannah Mason Stewart. Olmstei 
Falls, Ohio; Martha Anne Store 
Jenkins; Nancy Ellen Storey. Jenkln 
and Suzamo Sweeney I ibci ty 

Mary I.ee Thornton. Georgetown 
Hebeeca Lynne White. Brook vill 
Ind. , Sally Kay Williams, New Castl 
and Cassandra Lynn Willis, Louisvtll 
ALPHA GAMMA DELTA l«l> 
Mary Benn Aminerman, Paris, Jai 
Deanne Huyllss. St. Albans, W V. 
Susan Jean Bertram . Lexington; Cyi 
thia Ann Burton. Wilmington. Ohi 
and Elizabeth Ann Brandenburg 
Lexington. 

Pamclla Mae Hush. Georgetow 
Frederica Ann Coleman, St Alban 
W Va ; Cathie Ellen Deyerle. Chari* 

Continued on Page I 
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Pershing Rifles 
Host Gov. Breathitt 

Governor Edward T. Breathitt will be guest speaker 
Thursday at 7:50 p.m. at the annual “get-acquainted” smoker 
held for the purpose of meeting all freshman Army and Air 
Force cadets. 

The Pershing Rifles military 
honorary society sponsors the 
session and Invited Governor 
Breathitt who was once a mem- 
ber of Pershing Rifles here. 

Cadets and guests will gather 
in Room 206 of the Student Cen- 
ter at 7 p.m. for a mingling ses- 
sion before the Governor’s 
speech. A film showing Pershing 
Rifle drill teams in competition 
in the exhibition or trick drill 
category at the Gannon College 
Invitational Drill Meet will also 
be featured at the informal 
smoker. 

Col. James P. Alcorn, the Army 
Professor of Military Science, 
and Col. Richard C. Boys, the 
Air Force Professor of Air Sci- 
ence will be on hand to meet all 

basic corps cadets. GOV. EDWARD BREATHITT 




Buddhist Newspaper Urges 
End To War In Viet Nam 



By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 

SAIGON, South Viet Nam 
(AP) — The Buddhists’ main 
Saigon publication, Hai 1 rieu 
Am, urged the Communist 
Viet Cong guerrillas Tuesday 
to lay own their arms. It also 
called for moderation by 
American and government 
forces pursuing the war. 

The newspaper editorial ap- 
parently was a concession to 
Premier Nguyen Kanh's regime 
by the Buddhists, whose riotous 
demonstrations last month con- 
tributed to the crisis that is 
swinging South Viet Nam from 
military toward civilian rule. 

It denounced neutralism, a 
suggestion from President 
Charles de Gaulle of Franc.’ 
which is opposed in official 
circles of both Saigon and Wash- 
ington as a solution of the nub- 



ried supplies by truck and heli- 
copter 340 miles north of Saigon 
to two hamlets overrun and 
burned by Viet Cong raiders 
Saturday. The fires destroyed 367 
structures in Ha Chau and Hung 
Loc, leaving about 2.000 persons 
homeless. 

On the political stage the spot- 
light swung back to Maj. Gen. 
Duong Van Minh, the former 
figurehead chief of state. 

The government announced 
Minh has been named chairman 
of the three-man "provisional 
steering committee of the na- 
tional armed forces”— a title 
w’hich presumably again would 
make him chief of state and 
that he has agreed to Kanh’s re- 
quest that he draft plans for a 
council that is to create a new 
civilian regime. 

Khanli, a major general who 
has run the country since Jan. 



on .Ainlmi oliipf 






Minh was ousted from his 
largely ceremonial duties Aug. 
1-6 when a 62-man military Jun- 
ta elected Khanh as president. 
But Khanh surrendered the 
presidency Aug. 25 under the 
pressure of student and Budd- 
hist demonstrators who charged 
he was running a dictatorship. 

Partners with him on the 
steering committee are Minh, a 
fellow Buddhist: and Lt. Gen. 
Tran Thien Khiem, a Roman 
Catholic. 

Khanh announced Friday that, 
subject to the committee’s ap- 
proval, he wanted a council of 
lawyers to draft a new national 
constitution and set up the elec- 
tion of a General Assembly in 
the next two months. He said he 
wanted Minh to take over the 
task, but did not know at the 
time whether Minh woud agree. 

Minh was reported to have 




FiMxJlW, 



lie’s troubles. 

The publisher is Thich Ho 
Giac, one of the top monks. 

No immediate reaction was ap- 
parent from either side. 

Religious considerations cer- 
tainly do not influence the Com 
munist chiefs of the Viet Cong 
though probably most of their 
men — like most of the Vietna- 
mese population — are Buddists. 

A U. S. helicopter crewman as 
shot through one leg and a heli- 
copter was destroped in a crash 
landing during a sharp clash 
with guerrillas Tuesday in a Me- 
kong River delta area 110 mile; 
southwest of Saigon. The com- 
munists got the worst of the 
fight, suffering at least 15 killed. 

U. S. aid mission officials fer- 



UK Registration Total 
Now 10,467 Students 



Casket Sa les Dropped 
During Fiscal 1964 



lege of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, 627; College of Medi- 
cine, 275; College of Dentistry, 
110 . 

The freshman enrollment has 
set records in three colleges. The 
College of Arts and Sciences, 
which has the largest number of 
freshman students, has a total 
of 1,706 — 866 men and 840 wom- 
en. The Law school has recorded 
141 freshmen, the largest in 
many years, and there are 77 
first-year students in architec- 
tural courses. 

Dr. Hartford, dean of the Uni- 
versity System of Community 
Colleges, said that the enroll- 
ment this year at the community 
colleges would amount to well 
over 2800 students. 



Dr. Charles F. Elton, dean of 
admissions and registrar, said 
that University enrollment has 
reached 10,467 students and is 
expected to exceed 10,500. 

The enrollment figure includes 
3,257 freshmen, 1,968 sophomores, 
1,853 juniors, 1,680 seniors and 
1,177 graduate students. 

Those not included in the total 
number in each class are 10 au- 
ditors, 25 non-credit students, 
275 medical students, 110 dental 
students, 33 senior citizens and 
85 students who registered late 
on Saturday. 

The break-down of students, 
according to colleges, including 
those who registered late is: Col- 
lege of Architecture, 174; Col- 
lege of Nursing, 171; College of 
Pharmacy, 113; College of Law, 
292; Graduate School, 1,175; Col- 
lege of Engineering, 1,231; Col- 
lege of Education, 1,468; College 
of Arts and Sciences, 3,701; Col- 



BOSTON (Al*)— The National Casket Co. has reported a 
drop in income over the past year and blames it on last year’s 
widespread debate over funeral costs. 

John T. McGillicuddy, company president, said about the same 
number of caskets is being sold, but that people are buying cheaper 
models. 

He attributed the situation “primarily to the wave of unfavor- 
able publicity directed at funeral service.” 

A book by Jessica Mitford, "The American Way of Death," pro- 
voked discussion of funeral prices last summer. It was made the 
subject of a television documentary. 



Bids Opened For 
Community Colleges 

The Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trustees met this 
afternoon to open bids on the 
$1,000,000 Community College 
bond issue. 

The bonds are Series B, Con- 
solidated Education Bonds and 
will pay for Kentucky’s sixty 
percent of the cost of building 
new Community Colleges at 
Hopkinsville and Somerset. 

The remaining forty percent 
will be paid for by the University 
through the Federal Govern- 
ment's Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act. This bill was passed in 
1963 but Congress has just ap- 
propriated the money to finance 
it. 



FOR SALE 



BOYS WANTED part-time. Ap- 
ply at circulation desk King Li- 
brary. 4S3t 



FOR SALE — 1957 Pontiac, Star- 
chief, All Power, AIR-CONDI- 
TIONED, 4-D o o r, Hardtop, 
Radio & Heater. Excellent con- 
dition. Must Sell. Bose, 252-3481, 
5 to 7 p.m. 3S6t 



The Baptist Student Union will 
have an organizational meeting 
Thursday from 7-8 p.m. at the 
BSU center. The various activi- 
ties of the BSU will be explained 
at this time. 



UPPER DIVISION or GRADU- 
ATE STUDENT — exceptional 
earnings for evening hours. Van- 
guard Division of Interstate En- 
gineers. Call 266-8351 between 
10 and 12 noon for interview. 

8S8t 



Social 

Announcements 

It will be the policy of the Ker- 
nel’s Women’s Page this year 
that all pinnings and engage- 
ments are annuonced In Tues- 
day papers. The deadline for sub- 
mitting these announcements to 
the Society desk will be 10:30 
a.m. Monday morning. 

Any pinnings or engagements 
from this summer should be 
reported to the Kernel office by 
Thursday morning. 



FOR SALE— 1959 M.G.A. Road- 
ster. Excellent condition. Phone 
277-0889 after 4:30 p.m. 8S4t 



AIR TRAVEL 



WANTED — Graduate student to 
share 5-room house with two 
others. 253 Albany Rd., 277-7694 
after 6:00 p.m. 9S2t 



FOR SALE — Afternoon paper 
route near campus, includes 
Sageser’s and Will Dunn. Maxi- 
mum delivery time 45 minutes. 
Profit $125. 252-7905. 9S2t 



INFORMATION— RESERVATION! 
STEAMSHIP RESERVATIONS 
“NO EXTRA CHARGES" 
Phone 252-6)1] — WILCO TRAVE 
5041/1 Cod'd at Woodland Avo. 



Pryor Prc-Mc<l Society 

The Pryor Pre-Medical Society 
will meet Thursday at 7 p.m. in 
Room 313, Funkhouser Building. 

Dr. R. S. Allen will discuss Dr. 
Pryor, the founder of the society. 
All pre - medical, pre-dental, 
pharmacy, and nursing students 
are urged to attend. 

A social period will follow the 
program. 



BABY SITTING SERVICE — 
Upperclass females desire baby 
sitting. Experienced and de- 
pendable. 252-4500. 9S2t 



FOR RENT— Three upper rooms, 
private bath and entrance 
Kitchen furnished. Clean, at-, 
tractive. Available Sept. 1. 670 
FEMALE graduate student will N. Broadway. Mrs. Boggs. 3S5t 
share mobile home with same 
or undergraduate. Call 252-4855. ^ 

S. Wylie. 8S4t 

LOST — White gold Gruen watch 

on a snake band. Ph. 277-8543 
9S4t 



WATCHES WATCH BANDS 
DIAMONDS JEWELRY 

DODSON 
WATCH SHOP 

Fine Watch Repairing 

110 N. UPPER ST. 
Phone 254-1266 



"CHALK GARDEN" 

Haley Mills Deborah Kerr 

"SEVEN FACES 
OF DR. LAO" 

Tony Randall 



KENTUCKY BOOK STORE has 
moved to 503-A Euclid Ave. Next 
to the Nook. Used magazines 
and paperbacks bought and sold. 

8S8t 



New Location 

SPENGLER STUDIO 

222 SO. LIMESTONE 
(Between High and Maxwell St*.) 
Phone 252-6672 for appointment* 



COMBO — "The Four Sounds" — 
rock Si roll, jazz, bossa nova, and 
nice ballads. Call 277-3944 after 
5:00 p.m. 9881 



Strand 

kinwi Sho»» At 11:00, 2:00 

r,UTT1 4:00 4:00. 0:00. 10:1 



FLOWERS 

For Any 
Occasion 



CALL 



SHELLEY WINTERS 
I C# SUning ROBERT TAYLOR 



M tMOfeSSt HMth RlUR 



Ticket* Now On Sale 
RICHARD BURTON in 

"HAMLET" 

Matinee 2 p.m. — Sept 23-24 



Diol 255-6580 
417 East Maxwell 
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AWS Welcomes 
Kreshmaii Women 
To Ilk ('imipiis 

AWS welcomed freshman wom- 
en to campus Monday with a 
picnic and style show in the 
courtyard between Patterson and 
Holmes Halls. 

Among the speakers were AWS 
President Sandy Brock who ex- 
plained the function of AWS at 
the University and across the 
nation, and Dean of Women 
Doris Seward, who welcomed the 
group. Assistant Dean of Women 
Skip Harris also greeted the stu- 
dents. 

A box dinner was accompanied 
by a style show including ap- 
propriate attire for a variety of 
UK functions. 

Lexington and commuting stu- 
dents met lr.st week and were as- 
signed upperclass advisers. The 
upperclass commuting students 
will be similar to the freshman 
advisers assigned to dormitory 
women. 

Sue Price, program director, 
said the program is designed to 
incorporate of! campus students 
into campus activity. 



By GAY GISH 
Assistant Society Editor 

In June of this year five dele- 
gates from the University at- 
tended the convention of the 
National Student Nursing As- 
sociation in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 

These five girls accompanied 
flfty-one other student nurses 
from Kentucky and met with ap- 
proximtely 4,000 delegates at the 
convention to exchange personal 
views, and take a pre- profession- 
al look at nursing. The Ameri- 
can Nursing Association, NSNA’s 
parent organization, held its con- 
vention in conjunction with the 
NSNA program. 

The purpose of the NSNA Is to 
prepare student nurses to go di- 
rectly into a professional nurs- 
ing association as soon as their 
education is completed. A con- 
vention is held annually so that 
each member chapter in the na- 
tion will have the opportunity 
to exchange its ideas with the 
other delegations. 

The general topic of the con- 
vention was “Accent on You, the 
Member.” Nancy Conyer, Presi- 
dent of Student Nurses of Ken- 
tucky, remarked during an in- 
terview, that “the program was 
geared to the individual student 
with the organization.” Miss Con- 
ley, a student at UK, said this 
individuality better prepares 
women to become an active part 
of the ANA. 

One of the highlights of the 
convention was an honorable 
mention award given to the 
Kentucky delegation for its 
newspaper, “Around the State,” 
which is edited by Vicki Beek- 
man, also a student at the Uni- 
versity. The award was for one 
of the publications’ cartoon cov- 
ers designed by Sue Peterek, and 
it was part of a national com- 
petition. 

The NSNA has been raising 
funds to build a dormitory to 
house nursing students at the 
nursing school in Taiwan. The 
Nursing colleges of UK, Berea, 
Good Samaritan Hospital, and 



St. Joseph Hospital, which com- 
prise Kentucky’s second district, 
were given recognition for their 
contributions, although the con- 
tributions are made on a state 
basis. 

A graduate from Taiwan’s 
nursing school attended the con- 
vention and presented Kentucky 
with a Chinese banner of red 
silk embroidered with gold 
thread. The embroidery was in 
the form of a “thank you” mes- 
sage written in Chinese. 

Charlotte Keen, one of UK’s 
delegates to the convention, had 
this to say. "The convention gave 
me more inspiration to make 
our organization and the state’s 
organization better.” 

On October 2, a state conven- 
tion will be held in Kentucky. 
The University will send a can- 
didate for student nurse of the 
year, plus a talent entrant and 
candidates for several state of- 
fices. 



Beatles Ousted In Britain 
By Rival Rolling Stones 



The AWS welcomed freshman women to the University campus with 
a style show and picnic Monday. The event was held in the courtyard 
between Patterson and Holmes Halls. 



By EDDY GILMORE 

LONDON (AP) — The Rolling 
Stones have displaced the Bea- 
tles as Britain’s most popular 
vocal and instrumental group. 

Authority for this astounding 
state of affairs is the Melody 
Maker, a weekly magazine for 
pop and jazz music addicts. 

According to the magazine’s 
1964 poll, the Rolling Stones 
came first and the Beatles sec- 
ond. But the Beatles were voted 
No. 1 on the international sec- 
tion. 

The Rolling Stones are Mick 
Jagger, Charlie Watts, Brian 
Jones, Bill Wyman and Keith 
Richard. 

Their hair is even longer and 
more messed up than the mop 
hair of the Beatles, now the rage 
of teen-age audiences in Canada 
and the United States where 
they are on tour. 

The Beatles were crushed in 
another department. 

A new group — the Kinks — hit 
the top of the weekly hit parade 
in the new Musical Express 



which every week publishes the 
10 best selling records. 

The Kink’s hit tune is some- 
thing called “You Really Got 
Me.” One of their members, Ray 
Davies, 19, composed it during a 
rainy evening at his London 
home. 

In this age of the awful gim- 
mick, the Kink’s gimmick is the 
ping riding coats they wear. 
They They also sport long hair. 

Said composer Davies, "It’s 
our third record. Until now we 
have been more known more for 
our crazy name than for our 
music.” 

The Beatles sank to seventh 
place in the hit parade. 

Another development in musi- 
cal sheep-dog — hair-style circles 
was the voluntary disbanding of 
a group calling itself the Beat- 
niks. 

“We feel we are too old to go 
on playing.” said Beatnik leader, 
Paul Davis. 

The Beatniks are all 21. 



Mr. Mort 
Trunk Showing 
Tomorrow! 



5 p.m. 'til 9 p.m. 
ON-THE-CAMPUS 

INFORMAL MODELING 



tutor faith Hroukfust 
To Ho Hold Sunday 
In Donovan Cafotoria 

The annual Interfaith Council 
Breakfast will be held 7:45 a.m - 
9 a.m. Sunday, in Donovan Hall 
cafeteria. 

Each year this breakfast offers 
an opportunity for students to 
meet representatives from the 
several religious foundations on 
campus. Hosts from the different 
foundations will tulk with fresh- 
men and transfer students on 
the different aspects of the In- 
terfaith Council. The breakfast 
is open to ull students, but is 
held primarily lor freshmen and 
transfer students. 

Following breakfast adslsors 
and presidents of tlie relighnss 
foundations will be introduced. 
Penny Price, president of the In- 
terfaith Council, will speak on 
religions life on the UK campus. 

Don Leuk. Interfaith Council 
edvisor. will speak to the group 
on the Interfaith Council Pro- 
gram. 

Following the breakfast trans- 
portation to local churches will 
be provided. There is no charge 
for the breakfast. 

Other officer; of the Interfaith 
Council are: Gilbert Adams, vice 
president! Jean Vandermolen, 
secretary; Roger Jurlch. treas- 



in Braille 
Libraries 



Space story 
Available in 



WASHINGTON, D. C. — 
The national fascination 
with space exploration has 
extended to the blind who 
may now learn more about 
these exploits through 
braille and recordings. 

Distributed now in 3° 
large city and state libraries 
throughout the country, 
these information aids for 
the blind are published by 
the Library of Congress un- 
der a National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 
grant. 



orientation on astronomy in 
its visual form. 

Three other volumes will 
be published. They are: “The 
Thrust Into Space,’’ "Space 
Biology’’ and “Space Serves 
Man.” 



BRIDGE 

PLAYERS 



Improve your bridge game 
and have fun playing duplicate 
tournament bridge. Game> ev- 
ery Thursday and Friday night 
at 7:30, Saturday afternoons at 
1:30, Sunday evenings at 6:30. 
Fee $1.00 each. Special rates 
for lessons if you organize your 
own group of at least 8 



The grant results from the 
many requests to the Library 
of Congress’. Division of the 
Blind, for information about 
space from both individuals 
and schools for the blind. 



An authoritative series of 
books and pamphlets on 
space exploration is avail- 
able on “Spacecraft” and 
The Challenge of the Uni- 
verse.” 



Come meet Mr. Mort's entire collection . . join 

oil the excitement! Meet Mr. Sam Friedman, 
Mr. Mort's Representative! Informal Modeling! 
5 p.m. 'til 9 p.m. 9:30 o.m. 'til 4:30 p.m.. Down- 
town! 



(loluiiiii Deadlines 

Due to the Kernel’s new press 
schedule, the Women’s page will 
run its column on week-end 
uocial functions in Thursday’s 
paper. 

l or this reason all announce- 
ments of social affairs musl be 
submitted by 2 pm. on Wednes- 
day. There a ill be uo exception*. 



KENTUCKY CLUB 
SCHOOL OF BRIDGE 



“Cartitiad Cwm TimImii" 
1813 Alexandria Dr. 
GaiSentiSe Arcade (Bale* 
DlWlllMt'll 



The first discusses various 
spacecraft and outlines the 
national program for the 
peaceful uses of space; the 
second provides a general 



Across from Holmes Hall 





“You'll Be Glad To Know That We Preserved His 
Complete Initiative To The Very End" 



Moorman's Departure 



Karly last week things were look- 
ing pretty good for the football team. 
Look magazine picked the UK squad 
to place 20th in the nation. Playboy 
magazine saw greater prospects and 
put the Wildcats in the 14th spot. 

Towards the middle of the week, 
however, nasty rumors started fly- 
ing that Maurice Moorman, termed 
“Kentucky’s most outstanding line 
prospect in years," had left the team 
for reasons unknown. 

On Friday it was official: Moor- 
man had left. Confirming the depar- 
ture, Coach Charlie Bradshaw com- 
mented, “Our biggest regret is for 
him, in that he could be almost 
assured of an outstanding collegiate 
career.” 

Moorman’s leaving was the big- 
gest shock and setback, but along 
with him went six other football play- 
ers. Coach Bradshaw said Moorman 
quit for “personal reasons.” 

Neither Moorman nor the other 
six players have given their reasons 
for quitting the team. T his naturally 



leaves room for speculation. 

Some say Moorman left for the 
same reason some others have left 
in the last three years -that Coach 
Bradshaw expects too much from the 
players and “takes all the fun out of 
the game.” Those who embrace this 
view place all the blame on the coach. 

Another speculation, equally as 
valid for want of proof, is that Moor- 
man “just couldn't take it.” Despite 
the fact that these are the accusations 
of those who look to Coach Brad- 
shaw for a scapegoat, this is a real 
possibility. However, it seems strange 
that a six-foot-four-inch, 246-pound 
tackle couldn’t endure the rigid train- 
ing schedule football requires. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of ru- 
mors, speculations, and “proof,” 
Coach Bradshaw must make the best 
of what lie has. 

“We will readjust personnel to 
absorb his loss,” he commented last 
Friday, “and continue in our quest 
for an outstanding 1964 football 
season.” 



What Can I Do? 

Grains Of Sand 



By RALPH McGILL 



This is one of those little drops 
of water, little grains of sand pieces. 
It is an answer to the oft-asked ques- 
tion in political discussions of “What 
can I do?” It also illustrates the effect 
of the mobility of the nation’s popu- 
lation. 

Carmine G. DeSapio was dis- 
missed from official New York City 
politics at a meeting of the state com- 
mittee during the recent Democratic 
Convention at Atlantic City. The story 
received modest attention. Outside 
New York it was in the back pages 
... if used at all. The story has all the 
essence of political progmatism. The 
men who voted DeSapio out gave him 
an ovation. DeSapio, fighting back 
tears, thanked them for their warm 
farewell. 

Less than a decade ago DeSpaio 
was the most powerful Democrat in 
the state. As head of Tammany Hall 
he ruled with dispatch and success. 
His word was law. His decisions were 
final. Nor was he a bad man. He was 
a tough realist in a two-party state 
where politics are cannibalistic in the 
extreme. In such a situation mistakes 
I are almost always fatal. 

DeSapio made his in 1956. That 
year the Tammany organization chose 
to give little more than lip service to 
the national ticket led by Adlai Stev- 
enson. DeSapio, knowing that Stev- 
enson could not stem the Eisenhower 
tide, cynically put all his energies into 
winning local elections. This is more 
or less routine business. But DeSpaio 
had overlooked one detail— a rare 
thing in a man who knows that in 
politics details are important. 

The population of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, where DeSapio’s home ward and 
political club was located, had been 
changing. The Village was in transi- 
tion. Many Democrats— business, pro- 
| fessional, and others of liberal persu- 

| asion, but not Tammany organization 

members— had for several years been 
1 moving into the village. 

; The callous desertion of Stevenson 

| infuriated many of these Democrats. 

Soon after the election, which Eisen- 
hower won overwhelmingly, a small 
group of Stevenson Democrats organ- 
ized as the “Village Independent 



Democrats.” In 1957 they dared chal- 
lenge DeSapio for the position of dis- 
trict chairman of Greenwich Village. 
DeSapio easily defeated them. He re- 
ceived two-thirds of the votes. He 
then made a second error. He under- 
estimated the defeated group, dismiss- 
ing them as upstarts. 

In 1959 the reform group tried 
again. This time DeSapio received 
only 54 percent of the vote. He was 
startled and worried. It was too late to 
bridge the gulf. Two years later De- 
Sapio was defeated. He fought back. 
In 1963 he spent lavishly and worked 
hard for a come-back. He lost. He 
charged votes has been cast illegally. 
A state court sustained his charges. 
The election was held again. DeSapio 
lost by a larger majority than before. 

Original leaders of the central re- 
form group committee were the late 
Eleanor Roosevelt, the late Senator 
Herbert Lehman, and Thomas K. Fin- 
letter— all three great and good friends 
of Adlai Stevenson— but also some- 
thing more . . . they wanted a re- 
form of Tammany. They got it. The 
effect on the total party was to pro- 
vide morale and pride. DeSapio 
couldn’t understand people who didn’t 
want anything tangible— like patron- 
age or business contracts. He couldn’t 
communicate. 

Today the reform group has re- 
fused to support Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, now the Democratic 
nominee for the U.S. Senate. The 
group may be becoming too doctrin- 
aire. Its objection to Kennedy is that 
he has not given the reformers as 
much attention and consideration as 
the regulars. There also is the asser- 
tion (one which surely will shock 
many Southerners) that Robert Ken- 
nedy is not liberal enough. 

Perhaps the one major phenomena 
of this country is the mobility of its 
population. The effect of this on polit- 
ical results is a question mark in the 
coming national and local campaigns. 
As to what a small group can do, the 
story of the original New York re- 
formers is clear enough. Hard work, 
persistence, and ferver can, in time, 
accomplish much. 

(Copyright 1964) 




The Readers Write 



Fitzgerald Replies 
To McGill’s Column 



To The Editor: 

I have searched for a better ad- 
jective, but I can find no other word 
than “irresponsible” to describe your 
article in the Kernel on Friday, Sept. 
4, 1964. 

I have to compliment you on 
your ability to quote out of content 
and your attempt to make Mr. Gold- 
water’s statements seem naive. When 
Senator Gold water mentioned John- 
son’s policy of withdrawal, he was 
referring to L.B.J.’s practice of mak- 
ing a move and then delaying any 
positive action until alter November 
3rd. By your own admissions our 
troops have been in Europe for years 
and our fleets have been continuously 
cruising the seas of the w'orld. Is 
L.B.J. to be credited with stationing 
our strength around the world? 

You were terribly obvious when 
you quoted Goldw'ater as calling the 
Bay of Tonkin episode an act of 
“extremism”. It certainly was an ex- 
treme act, hut Goldwater gave his 



endorsement to the act before it was 
even made public. Goldwater also 
stated that he wished the president 
would take his advice more often 
with respect to foreign affairs. 

Two more quotes which you used 
in your article are startlingly anony- 
mous. A private quote from a New 
Y'ork Republican leader: If it was 
private, how did you get it? Mr. 
McGill, you have certainly outdone 
yourself, however, when you call up- 
on the student body of the University 
of Kentucky to put stock in a quote 
by an anonymous, “Birch type right- 
wing extremist”. Really sir, you in- 
sult our intelligence. 

It is this type of irresponsible 
journalism that tells me you have no 
better argument. 

1 thank you sir, for this totally 
unsuccessful attempt to discredit Sen- 
ator Goldwater makes me even more 
certain of a Gold water- Miller victory 
in 1964. 

— Paul J). Fitzgerald, Jr. 
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Dylan: 6 Times Are A-Changin ’ 




By LIZ WARD 
Kernel News F.ditor 

“And all our yesterdays 
have lightened fools the way 
to dusty death—” but times 
they are a’ changin'. 

Bob Dylan is a man of hope 
and a man of change. He sees 
prejudice and hate, and he feels 
compelled to express his dislike 
for what he sees through music 
in the folk idiom. 

His album," The Times They 
Are A’Changin”' (Columbia CS 
8905), is an expression of hope 
that the ways of death, hate, 
and conflict of man against man 
may come to an end .It is also a 
demand for this to occur. 

The title song concerns itself 
with changing times. The plea, 
which is more of a command be- 
cause o f Dylan's emotional 
strength, is for those who cling 
to the old ways to accept in- 
evitable changes. 

One verse says: “Come mothers 
and fathers throughout the land 
— Don’t criticize what you can’t 
understand— That your sons and 
your daughters are beyond your 



command— The old road is 
rapidly aging— Get out of the 
way if you can’t lend a hand — 
For the times they are a-chan- 
gin’." 

Another selection which pro- 
tests loudly is “With Ood on Our 
Side.” This song might make 
Barry Ooldwater unleash full 
nuclear attack — on Dylan. Gen- 
erally it deals with the idea that 
any sort of action is all right on 
the part of a nation as long as 
it has God on its side. It in- 
cludes the actions of some na- 
tions which it is not likely God 
would approve and throws the 
good old U.S.A. in for good mea- 
sure. The HUAC may knock on 
your door any day now, Bob — 
remember the Weavers! 

This album also includes a 
composition by Dylan, the title 
of which might well serve as a 
motto for college students 
around the world — “One Too 
Many Mornings and A Thousand 
Miles Behind.” The song has 
nothing to do with schools; it Ls 
much deeper and more signifi- 
cant, but the title itself is suf- 
ficient. 



The most disturbing song on 
the album is the “Ballad Of Hol- 
lis Brown.” This selection might 
be termed a tear-jerker by some. 

At any rate, it is totally de- 
pressing in its expression of the 
futility of poverty and death. 

The album ha/;, as an extra, a 
set of 11 epitaphs written by Dy- 
lan. They are printed on an in 
sert in the jacket and are suit- 
able for carrying around if you 
are trying to build your folk 
image. Even if you aren’t trying 
to build up your folk image, 
these epitaphs are well worth 
consideration ... in fact they 
may well better than the album. 
Though there are those who will 
disagree, Dylan sings well, but he 
definitely writes better than he 
sings. These poems reveal the 
soul of the man —a man who 
feels, who distrusts men because 
of their past performances, who 
sees wrong and wants to change 
it but is a little bewildered as to 
how to begin. 

Bob Dylan is a man of our 
times yet a man far ahead of 
our times — but the times they 
are a-changin’. 



Burton’s ‘Hamlet’ Distributed 
For Audiences Electronically 



If ith Electronovision 
6 The Done' Produced 



Top Ten 
Records 



By IRVING DESFOR 

Electronovision Theatrofilm is 
a brand new term in the motion 
picture world. It is a process 
which combines and blends the 
advantages of motion pictures — 
high quality, permanence and 
wide distribution — with the im- 
mediacy of television and the 
authenticity of any event taking 
place before any audience. 

Electronovision will make it; 
official debute shortly (Sept. 23. 
24) when the Broadway produc- 
tion of "Hamlet” starring Rich- 
ard Burton is brought simultan- 
eously to audiences in more than 
1,000 motion picture thearters 
throughout the courtry. 

Tlfe newsworthy feature of the 
Theatrofilm process, photograph- 
ically spaking, is that it is filmed 
by available light only. We are 
aware of the vast amount of ill- 
umination normally required in 
shooting motion pictures and 
television. When we think of a 
movie or television set, we vis- 
ualize actors and cameras sur- 
rounded by lights— spotlights, arc 
and boom lights, floodlights, 
front, back and sidelights. 

Theatrofilm, however, photo- 
graphs and records un event only 
by the light with which it is 
viewed by an audience. Thus its 
special cameras are are able to 
retain the dramatic mood seen 
by spectators at stage plays, 
night - time spectacle:;, sports 
events or any once- in-a- lifetime 
public affair. 

A n Electronovlsion camera 
photographs a scene electron- 
ically, just like a television cam- 
era which it resembles. Many 
cameras are used to photograph 
an event simultaneously from 
different angles. The multiple 
images are transmitted to an 
electronic monitoring board. 

The film director at this point 
must select one of the many 
views for permanent recording. 
By pressing a button, one selec- 
ted camera angle is transmitted 
to an electronic converter. This 
changes the electronic impulses 
to an optical image on high- 
speed motion picture film. The 
images and camera angles are 
changed by the director as the 
action proceeds to provide the 
best views and to ensure a 
change of pace. Bound is re- 
corded along with the visual im- 
age. 

“Hamlet’’ was photographed by 
15 strategically placed Electron- 
ovision cameras at a regular per- 
formance during its Broadway 
run. When the three-hour film 



THE HOUSE OF THE 
RISING SUN, Anima Is 
WHERE DID OUR LOVE 
GO, Supr emc s 

EVERYBODY LOVES- 
SOMEBODY, Martin 

BREAD AND BUTTER, 
Newbeats 

A HARD DAY’S NIGHT, 
Beatles 

UNDER THE BOARD- 
WALK, Drifters 

CTO, Ronnie & Daytones 
OH, PRETTY WOMAN, 
Orbi son 

BECAUSE, D ave Clark 



Name your 
style, pardner! 



Dramatic dueling scene from “Hamlet" shows Richard Burton in the 
title role and John Cullum as his adversary, Laertes. The Shakespear- 
ean tragedy will be brought to the nation's motion picture theaters 
as it was seen on Broadway through a new electronic-optical process. 
Special cameras photographed the stage show during a regular per- 
formance, by available light only. 



MAYBE I KNOW, G 



We have the Acme Boots you want 
. . . with the sort of rugged good 
looks and wear-determined quality 
you expect in really fine, western- 
style boots. Come in . . . select 
your style and colorl 



K & E 

COMPLETE LINE 
OF DRAFTING & 
ENGINEERING 
SUPPLIES 



DRAFTING. 
REPRODUCTION 
SURVEYING 
EQUIPMENT ft 
MATERIALS 



is shown, a coast-to-coast audi- 
ence will see the complete stage 
show. Showings are limited to 
just two matinee and two even- 
ing performances. It is the first 
in a series of stage attractions 
slated for Theatrofilm production 
and Warner Bros, distribution in 
the nation’s local motion picture 
theaters. 

It might also point the way to 
an electronic future for the still 
picture cameras of professional 
and amateur photographers. It 
makes George Eastman's famous 
slogan, “You press the button: 
we do the rest!” a prophetic 
forecast of what lies ahead. 



City Blue Print Co. 



A factory trained man will be in our store this Saturday, Sept jt)> 
to clean, oil, and adjust both men and women's shavers 
Only $1.95 plus parts where needed. 



Ht*sl-Sfllin*; 

Book* 



1613 M(N 

The "Trail Boss’’ . . . custom styling 
in an Acme work boot ideal for saddle 
and stockyard wear. 



FICTION 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN 
FROM THE COLD, Le Corre 
ARMAGEDDON, Uric 
JULIAN, Vidal 
RECTOR OF JUSTIN, 
Auchincloss 

CANDY, Southern and Hof- 

fenberg 

NONFICTION 
A MOVEABLE FEAST, 

Hemingway 

THE INVISIBLE GOV- 
ERNMENT, Wise and Rocs 
HARLOW, Shulman 
A TRIBUTE TO JOHN F. 
KENNEDY, Salinger and 
Vanocur 

FOUR DAYS, UPl-Ameri- 
con Heritage 

(AP’c "The Torch Ic 
Passed" ic not licted be- 
couce it hoc not been cold 
generally in booketorec.) 



FARMER'S JEWELRY 

did Ave. Phone 266-6241 



Boots for men and women. 
Large selection of women's 
boots and white Levi's. 



Only a few minutes from the University 



We also carry a large selection of 
English type riding apparel. 



NEW WAY 
SHOE SHOP 



Insurance A gene 

ALL KINDS 

Neil Sulier 



120 North Mill 
Phone 254 2717 



HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ACME COWBOY BOOTS 
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Lancaster Opens 
Fall Baseball Drills 



UK Shortstop 
Named MVP 



Wildcat shortstop Jim Monin 
was named the most valuable 
player in the All-American Ama- 
teur Baseball Asscoiation Tour- 
nament at Detroit. 

Monin batted a tremendous 
.586 collecting 17 hits in 29 trips 
to the plate for a tournament 
record. Monin performed for the 
Amherst (New York) A1 Ma- 
roones who finished second in 
the tournament. Detroit won the 
tournament. 

Monin had 11 runs batted in 
during the tournament. Among 
his hits were five doubles, two 
triples and one home run. 

Earlier Monin was named run- 
ner-up Most Valuable in the 
Buffalo AAABA tournament to a 
teammate Tom Brown, a first 
baseman. 

Monin received the most valu- 
able trophy award from Perry 
Deakin, a member of the All- 
American Amateur Baseball As- 
sociation’s board of directors. 

Monin also won the Dr. Henry 
LaRocca trophy for the batting 
leader. Monin bated third in the 
batting order. 

Last year the University soph- 
omore shortstop hit .302 to rank 
second in batting behind Cotton 
Nash. Monin was second on the 
Wildcats in homeruns along with 
Nash. Each stroked four. The 
team leader last year was Roy 
"Sonny’’ Hutchinson with five. 

Monin was also second in 
RBI’s at UK last year with 19. 
Hutchinson lead this department 
with 23. 

Monin lead the team in total 
at bats, most rus scored, and 
most stolen bases. 

He was also second in two 
bases hits trailing Nash by one. 
Nash had five. Monin four. 



Harry Lancaster, head baseball 
coach, announced that fall base- 
ball practice began today at 3:30 
p.m. Lancaster said, however, that 
everyone interested in playing 
baseball would still have an op- 
portunity. 

He said, ’Anyone who wants to 
come out for the team should 
bring cap, shoes, and glove.” 

"We should be able to furnish 
anything else,” Lancaster added. 

Lancaster said that he hoped 
anyone interested and eligible 
for varsity or freshman baseball 
would come out. 

For the first time in several 
years, Lancaster said that UK 
would field a freshman team. He 
said, “we have to due to the in- 
crease in conference strength." 

He said it was necessary for 
everyone interested to come out 
now. Lancaster said that in the 
past boys had come to him after 
the first game and said they 
didn’t know anything about it. 

Lancaster said, “We can’t have 
tryouts in the spring because the 
weather will not permit. This is 
just out of the question.” 

Because of the weather, Lan- 
caster said that the first 13 
games would be away from home 
included in this will be eight 
conference encounters. 

Lancaster said, “The boys will 
get a good idea of baseball in the 
lower minor league when we go to 
Florida. Between the Florida and 
the Auburn series, we play Stet- 
son and Florida. There’ll be 
plenty of bus rides." 

Lancaster said that he had not 
completely finished the schedule 
and would like to add a few more 
games. 



HARRY LANCASTER 



Last years’ UK baseball team 
was one of the most successful 
in the school’s history. The 
Wildcat baseballers of 1964 won 
16 while losing 7 against all com- 
petetion. 

Playing in the eastern division 
of the Southeastern Conference 
the Wildcats won 10 and lost 5. 
They were in the Conference 
pennant race until virtually the 
end of the season. 

Cotton Nash, now playing with 
San Jose in the California Lea- 
gue, class A, led the team in 
batting with a .308 average. 

With the return of Jim Monin, 
Sonny Hutchinson, and other ex- 
perienced players, the baseball 
team should be a veteran group 
but graduation has left several 
vr.ncancies. 

The 1965 opening game has not 
been announced as of yet. 



UK shortstop Jim Monin receives most valuable player award at 
Detroit in the All-American Amateur Baseball Association Tourney. 



LOUISVILLE NATIVE 
TO GUIDE CATFISH 



swimmers Paul has tutored. 

In addition, nine have achiev- 
ed national ranking and the 
group has wor no less than 25 
team trophies plus an estimated 
1,000 individual medals in AAU 
competition. 

Two of the boys Paul has 
trained have received National 
Swimming Pool Institute awards 
and one boy, John Vry, qualified 
this year for the Olympic Trials 
in his 400-meter individual med- 
ley specialty. 

The new UK coach, becomes 
the sixth man to handle swim- 
ming duties since a team was 
first formed in 1936. 

Paul, a bachelor, attended Ath- 
erton High School in Louisville 
where he played football and 
baseball. He was also on the 
swimming team. 

As a high school junior he won 
the state schoolboy champion- 
ship in the butterfly stroke. 

He is working on his master’s 
degree at UK. 



27-year-old Louisville native 
has been named swimming coach 
to guide the fortunes of the Cat- 
fish for the coming season. 

Wynn Paul succeeded Algie Reese 
who resigned as head swimming 
coach. Bernie Shively said that 
Paul comes highly recommended 
on the strength of his success in 
a brief coaching career. 

“His record in organizing and 
guiding successfully the Greater 
Lexington Swimming Association 
has been commendable in every 
respect,” Shively declared. 

“I feel this young man will 
make a valuable contribution to 
our sports program.” 

Paul started the GLSA in 1962. 
This was only his second coach- 
ing assignment. While directing 
the swim club which was open to 
youngsters of all ages he in- 
creased the participating mem- 
bers from 32 to a current 150. 

During his three-years associa- 
tion with the club, five national 
records have been set by the 



8 hours on the road - and these slacks still stay pressed ! 

Tailored in 50 •/# Dacron polyeater-50*/* Orion acrylic. 

THEY'RE NEW DACRON 



'0RL0N“* I New, Ultramatic slacks 
by Haggar! Kven in the rain, they never lose that knife-edge 
crease , . . always stay in great shape! They won’t bag at the 
knees . . . wrinkle behind the knees, at the waist or other 
points of stress. Wash or dry clean them . . . they’re beauti- 
ful either way. And wear? We wonder if it’s possible to wear 
them out. And liaggar Slacks just fit better . . . n uturully. 10.95 
tyOv Pont I |«y. T.M. 



Skip Taylor... Journalism Building 
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Montgomery Schools 
Integrate Quietly 



By Thr Associated Press 

School integration came calmly Tuesday in Montgomery, 
Ala., the cradle of the Confederacy, and symbolized the peace- 
ful acceptance of court-ordered change in Southern racial trou- 
ble spots of the past decade. 

In Prince Edward County, Va.. in Albany. Oa„ and in Gadsden, 
Ala.. Integration also began peacefully, following the pattern of 
nonviolence throughout the South this year. 

“This is certainly the turning point for the deep South,” said 
Constance Baker Motley of New York, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People legal defense fund attorney who 
has fought dozens of court battles over desegregation in the South. 

"I don’t recall any similar year of widespread peaceful compli- 
ance since the 1954 Supreme Court decision," she said. 

Mrs. Motley said Tuesday in New York that the developments 
showed the so-called wh'.te backlash to civil rights was an exagger- 
ation. 

In Montgomery, eight Negroes entered two white high schools 
and an elementary school with nothing more defiant than a segre- 
gationist picket line at one school — Robert E. Lee High. 

It was in Montgomery seven years ago that Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. started his civil rights campaign with a year-long bus 
boycot punctuated by violence. In the ensuing years there was more 
violence; attacks on "Freedom Riders” brought out National Guard 
troops. 

But Tuesday there was no trouble. 

In Gadsden, Ala., a tense scene of demonstrations last year, 
three schools accepted 15 Negroes without incident. There were 
only a few spectators. School Supt. I. J. Browder said the citizens 
“want to abide by the law.” 

Alabama's final test this year comes Wednesday at Bullock 
County High in rural-oriented Union Springs. Integration was set 
for Tuesday, then delayed one day. 

At Tuskegee, Ala., where helmeted state troopers assigned by Gov. 
George C. Wallace last year barred integration, the high school re- 
opened Monday with 14 Negroes attending with white pupils. A 
white boycott after last year's integration forced closing of the school. 

Prince Edward County, Va., where public schools were shut five 
years ago to avoid integration, reopened its schools but only a few 
white children were among the 1,600 Negroes. Most of the white 
pupils are enrolled in a private academy. 

There were few onlookers and no disturbances. 

One of the South’s longest racial struggles came to a calm cli- 
max when 21 Negroes integrated five white schools in Albany, Ga. 

A drive that began in late 1961 in Albany sent hundreds of 
Negroes to jail for street demonstrations during the next two years. 
But a prelude to the peaceful school integration, ordered by a fed- 
eral court, come after enactment of the civil rights law when restau- 
rants and other businesses compiled without trouble. 

Columbus, Ga„ also began integration, admitting two Negroes 
to a white high school under court order. Every major Georgia City 
now has begun integration. Negroes also were admitted last week to 
a white school in Americus, Ga., a trouble spot last year. 

Mount Sterling, Ky., began integration without incident. 

In Canton, Miss., 13 Negroes were turned away In a third at- 
tempt to enter the white high school— which has not yet been or- 



BORIS PASTERNAK 



THOMAS MERTON 

UK ’s Four Pasternak Letters 
Recall Literature’s Struggle 



Letters written by the late Boris Paster- 
nak, the Russian poet whose greatness readied 
its apogee in his poetical novel. "Doctor 
Zhivago," are being displayed in the special 
collections room ol the Margaret I. King l.i 
brary. 

Written to Thomas Merton < Father M. Louis. 
O.C.S.O.i, a monk at the Abbey of Gethsemani 
at Trappist near Bardstown, the letters lepresent 
a tragic literary debacle. Three of the letters, all 
in English, are in Pasternak’s handwriting. 

The letters were donated by Father M. I.oui.s, 
a poet and prose writer, who received an honorary 
doctorate from I'K in 1963. Father Louis initiated 
the correspondence. 

A fourth letter came to Mr. Merton from J. P. 
Harris, a schoolteacher in England. 

The letters were written near the time of pub- 
lication and subsequent Russian denouncement of 
"Doctor Zhivago." 

Pasternak received censorship from the Rus- 
sians and a Nobel Prize from the rest of the world. 
The day after renouncing the Nobel Prize, Paster- 
nak wrote to Nikita Krushchev about leaving the 
country: 

“. . . I am tied to Russia by my birth, my life, 
and my work. I cannot conceive of separation from 
my country or of living abroad. . . .” 

Pasternak’s correspondence with Merton be- 
gan Sept. 27, 1958, when the Russian author 
thanked the monk for a copy of "Yours,” Prome- 
theus,” Merton’s book of poetry, then printed by 
the UK Press 

"Than* you from all my heart for your warm 
congenial letter. It also (like my writing to you) 
seems to me wonderfully filled with kindred 
thoughts as having been written half by myself,” 
Pasternak wrote. 

“I don’t sign this letter for better assurance 
of reaching you," the Russian author wrote. 

The next letter arrived on Oct. 3, six days 
later. Pasternak wrote: 



“I take the opportunity to repeat to you. that 
except the “Dr. Zh" which you should read, all 
the rest of my verses and writings a’e devoid of any 
sense and importance. The most part of my mature 
years I gave off to Goethe, Shakespeare, and other 
gieat and voluminous transactions.” 

The announcement of Pasternak’s Nobel Prize 
came on Oct. 23, launching a furor within the 
Russian government. Written about the time of 
Stalin’s death, "Dr. Zhivago" was published during 
a lax in literary censorship. First serialized in a 
magazine, the manuscript was available in several 
languages by the time the Prize was awarded 

The Russian press called Pasternak a pig, a 
snake and a traitor. The writers’ union ousted him 
commenting, "he has shown himself morally and 
politically beneath contempt, and has committed 
treason against the Soviet people in their wor.; 
for socialism and peace." 

Though the press wanted him out of the 
country, Pasternak reaffirmed his love for Russia 
in the message to Krushchev begging to stay in 
Russia. 

“To cross the frontiers of my country would 
be for me a sentence of death, and that is why I 
beg you not to take these extreme measures 
against me. With my hand on my heart I can say 
that I have been of some service to Soviet liter- 
ature, and I may still be of some set vice in the 
future,” Pasternak wrote to Khrushchev on Oct. 31. 

The last letter in the collection was written by 
Pasternak to Englishman Harris, instructing him 
to write to Merton. Pasternak instructed: 

"Write if possible to the poet and prosaist Mr 
Thomas Merton. . . . His precious thoughts and 
dear bottomless letters enrich me and make me 
happy.” 

The letter was written on Nov. 7. 

Pasternak's final letter to Merton, dated Feb. 
20, 1960, ended with: 

“Don’t write me, don’t abash me with your 
boundless bounty. The next turn to renew the cor- 
respondence will be mine.” He died of cancer three 
months later. 



Prince Edward , Va 
Integrates Schools 



WE DON'T SERVE TEA, BUT 



FARMVILLE, Va. (Al»)- 
reopenetl public schools in Pi 
marking the end of a live-year 

room desegregation. 

The integrration— fought for 
13 years in the courts and since 
1959 by closed schools— turned 
out to be a sight uncommon in 
the South. It was integration in 
reverse as only a few white chil- 
dren took their places in class- 
rooms with 1,600 Negroes. 

The county’s other 1,200 white 
school-age children have been at 
classes for a week in the segrega- 
ted private Prince Edward Aca- 
demy. 

The first white child to enter 
the reopened public schools was 
George Abernathy, 10, who walk- 
ed into the Mary Branch No. 1 
School more than half an hour 
before the first bell. 

His sister, Brenda, 16. was en- 
rolled in the R. R Moton High 
School. 



These wee the same .schools 
the Abernathy children attended 
last year in the free school sys- 
tem backed by the federal gov- 
ernment and financed by pri- 
vate donations. 

Eight white children attended 
the free schools last term, and 
seven enrolled in the public 
schools today. 



We do serve you . . . 
With advertising in a col- 
lege newspaper, printed 
four days a week and cir- 
culated among 12,000 
students. 



The Kentucky Kernel can 
boost your sales by plac- 
ing your merchandise in o 
market that has proven 
itself to be consistent. 



Senior Pictures 

U naff ilia ted seniors may sign 
up now for Kentuckian pictures 
which will be made Sept. 10-15. 
Students may sign up in the first 
floor hall of the Journalism 
Building. 



THE KENTUCKY 
KERNEL 



At UK EVERYONE reads the Kernel 



I\ew Assistant s 

Or. Kenneth E. Harper, (center) dean of men, disc users duties with 
newly appointed assistants Jack B. Hall (left) and Fred Btrachc 

(right). 
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Susan Fletcher Jung. New Orleans, 
La.; Emily Thaxton Keeling, Louis- 
ville: Linda Marlene Kelleher, Akron. 
Ohio; Katherine Ann Kennedy, Con- 
nersville, Ind., and Elizabeth Newell 
Keyes, Lexington. 

Susan Lynn McClellan, Louisville: 
Kay Ramey McDonald. Salem, Va.; 
Patricia Louise Manson, New Orleans, 
La.; Nancy June Merritt. Louisville, 
and Rebecca Marie Roberts. Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Nancy Ann Rowe. Sarasota. Fla.; 
Gayle Marie Snider. Louisville; Paula 
Lee Anne Wallace, Honolulu, Ha.; 
Jean Norris Ward. Lexington, and Nan 
Taylor Womack. Grayson. 

PI BETA PHI <««) 

Mary Pamela Anderson. Coral 
Gables, Fla.; Diane Lee Barnes, Lar- 
son A.F.B., Wash.; Geraldine Lauren 
Barr, Wlnnetka, 111.; Barbara Jane 
Bates, Hamilton, Ohio, and Pamela 
Sue Bird, Decatur, 111. 

Beverly Jean Colley, Mayfield; Cath- 
erine Caskey Cowart. Lexington; Jean 
Norton Cummins, Glen Ellyn, 111.; 
Teresa Francis Dean, Manhasset, N. Y., 
and Diana Diecks, Lexington. 

Christine Ellen bunker. Coral Gables 
Fla.; Anne Kenney Evans. Lexington; 
Edith Ann Falknor. Dayton, Ohio; 
Judy Byron Flynn, Harrodsburg, and 
Susan Davis Gifford. Winchester. 

Kathryn Hale. Washington, D. C.; 
Nancy Carlisle Hickman, Charleston, 
W. Va.: Eleanor Joan Howe, Fort 
Thomas; Mary Sue Kemper. Louisville, 
and Kathleen Ireland Kennedy, Charl- 
eston, W. Va. 

Sue Ann McIntyre, Carrollton: 
Jayne Lee Melton, Louisville: Sharon 
Ann Mills, South Bend, Ind.; Donna 
Sue Morris, Fort Thomas, and Sara 
Sue Nofsinger, Greenville. 

Allison Kim Palmer. Coral Gables, 
Fla.: Jacquelyn Ann Parrott. Louis- 
ville: Nancy Peters, Cincinnati. Ohio; 
Marsha Frances Phillips, Lexington, 
and Linda Sue Rookard, Corbin. 

Jo Carroll Sanderson, Evansville. 
Ind.; Mary Victoria Smock, Louis- 
ville: Margaret Jane Stevens. Louis- 
ville; Mary Patricia Taugher. Louis- 
ville; and Teri Lynn Turrell, Louis- 
ville. 

Kathleen Lee Wainman, Nashville, 
Tenn.: Barbara Lou Wedeking, Rush- 
ville, Ind.; Alice Bradley Wigginton. 
Lexington; Patricia Ann Wilcox, 
Princeton, and Susan Louise Wtlcoxen, 
Lexington. 

ZF.TA TAU ALPHA (88) 

Mertie Gail Arnold, Owensboro; 
Carol Ann Blattman, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Joyce Evelyn Bluemlein, So. Fort 
Mitchell: Charlotte Ann Calico, Paint 
Lick, and Priscilla Jean Carter, 
Lynch. 



ton; and Linda Kay Mitchell, Lexing- 
ton. 

Susan Berry Polk, Lexington; Mar- 
jorie Lucille Ross, Palmyra, Pa.; Anne 
Anderson Ryan, Lexington; Nora Lee 
Schauer, Fairborn. Ohio; Pamela Sue 
Schrecker, Henderson; Patricia Jo 
Stacy, West Liberty, and Emily Frow 
Wilson. Miami, Fla. 

KAPPA DELTA (SSI) 

Margaret Anne Abney, Richmond; 
Kathryn Mary Bass, Lexington; Cath- 
ryn Dare Binkley, Lexington; Nancy 
Jean Brumleve, Middletown, and 
Sandra Suzanne Busam, Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

Bonnie Bea Buskirk, Miami, Fla.; 
Margery Winston Combs. Hindman; 
Toni Frances Ellis, Madison, W. Va.; 
Donna Kaye Fawbush, Benham, and 
Sandra Frances Gano, Lexington. 

Rayma Sue Herndon, Bowling 
Green; Janice Marie Himes, Lexing- 
ton; Judith Ann Hippie, Morristown. 
N. J.; Rhonda Lee Humphrey, Jeffer- 
sontown, and Suzanne Jolly, Glasgow. 

Kay Davis Keightley. Harrodsburg; 
Madeline Kemper. New Castle: Gayle 
Marie Lannert, Louisville; Gwendolyn 
Gay Leet, Lexington; Phyllis Kay 
Lorenz. Newport. 

Laura Lee Lynch, Arlington Heights, 
111.; Margaret Austin McDonough. 
Miami Shores. Fla.; Rebecca Kay 
Mantle, Lexington: Jane Dailey Min- 
ter, Lexington; and Dabney Anne 
Mulholland. Durham, N. C. 

Patricia Ann New. Lexington ; Bev- 
erly Jean Nickell, Lexington; Su- 
zanne Oney, Carrollton: Susanne Park. 
Danville, and N. Jane Pitchford. 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Susanne Burgess Roman, Louisville; 
Mary Alice Shipley. Elsmere; Cheryl 
Ann Silvey, Louisville; Meredith Lee 
Smith, Toronto, Canada, and Patricia 
Ann Smith, Lexington. 

Mildred Dare Stevens, Hazard; Pa- 
tricia Ann Stansbury, Louisville; Ann 
Baxter Womack. Grayson, and Tom- 
mie Ann W’oods, Sebree. 

KAPPA KAPPA GAMMA (Ml) 

Brenda Alice Anderson, Louisville; 
Marianne Banta, Lexington; Mary 
Alma Bates, Lexington; Elizabeth 
Powell Cline, Carrollton, and Pamela 
Jane Ellis, Louisville. 

Dorothy Louise Ewin. New Orleans, 
La.; Miriam Coleman Gaitskill, Lex- 
ington; Mary Courtney Helm, Lexing- 
ton; Eugenia Burnam Herdrington, 
Lexington, and Julia Lewis Hiatt. 
Ashland. 

Elizabeth Crews Hobson. Louisville; 
Frances Lee Holsclaw, Charleston. 
W. Va.; Frances Field Houlihan, Lex- 
ington: Mary Lou Irie. Ashland, and 
Margaret Rosannc Jones, Bowling 
Green. 



and Patti Mae Painter, Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Carol Raye Peal, LaCenter; Bar- 
bara Jean Reed, Fairfax, Va.; Laurel 
May Richards, Lexington; Patricia 
Ann Smith. Cherry Hill, N. J.; Jonni 
Lynn Swope. Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Jane 
Emma Wlghtman. Lexington, and Su- 
zanne Williams, Ashland. 

DELTA ZETA (SI) 

Vickie Irene Allen, Trumansburg, 
N.Y.; Helen Clare Balstraz. Miami, 
Fla.; Janie Claire Barber. Morehead; 
Cynthia M. Bard, Lexington, and 
Diane Louise Beck, Louisville. 

Brenda Carol Blackburn, Feds 
Creek; Katherine Ann Congleton. Lex- 
ington; Ann Douglas Curry. Somerset; 
Patricia Ann Feck, Lexington, and 
Cheryl Gwyn Fegle.v, Lexington. 

Susan Barbara Frazer. Sterling. III.; 
Barbara Anne Green, Columbus. Ohio; 
Donna Kaye Crewe, Greenville; Mer- 
edith Ann Hawley. Lexington, and 
Judith Elaine Horn, Elizabethtown. 

Rena Marian Horton, Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: Sarah Slade Hulett, Nicholas- 
ville; Karen Rae Kelley, Louisville; 
Anne Perkins Kemp. Parkersburg, W. 
Va., and Clara Nell Klnner, West Lib- 
erty. 

Julia Ann Kiser, Dayton, Ohio; 
Sandra Lee Kiser, Fort Thomas; 
Nancy Susan Lintner, Louisville; Pa- 
tricia Eva Malm, Lakewood, N. Y„ 
and Emily Jane Miller, Quicksand. 

Terry Lynn Miller, Clinton; Vicki 
Kane Moore. Whltesburg; Katherine 
Jane Moreland, Covington; Georgia 
Palmer, Okinawa; and Barbara Anne 
Patrick, Louisville. 

Sue Anne Shroyer, Chevy Chase. 
Md.; Carolyce Ann Schmidt, Sara- 
sota. Fla.; Carole Louise Shropshire. 
Walton; Gail Vivian Wartmann, Cov- 
ington; Julia Frances Wilkey, Mad- 
isonville; Jo Ann Windish, Harris- 
burg. Pa., and Barbara Jane Wood. 
St. Petersburg. Fla. 

KAPPA AI.PHA THETA Itl) 
Susan Gale Bays, Morehead; Holly 
Dee Beam, Louisville; Nancy Lee 
Beldon, Ashland; Brenda Bright Bell, 
Danville; and Cary Morton Bennett. 
Owensboro. 

Vicki Ann Bradford. Paris; Nancy 
Hayes Burress, Greensburg; Joyce 
Kaye Caummisar, Anchorage; Susan 
Hartley Chambers. Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., and Betty Lee Friedli. Louisville. 

Jane Ann Gottman, Newburgh, Ind.; 
Beth Trayner Howard. Danville; Su- 
zanne Huffines, Louisville; Rebecca 
Lee Hughes, Somerset, and Pamela 
Johnson. Lexington. 

Katherine Mason Kneedler. Sara- 
sota, Fla.; Lora June Luigart. Lex- 
ington; Linda Carol Mantle, Lexing- 
ton; Patricia Clay Matheny. Lexing- 



Moving the Earth 
In a Large Way 

CAPE KENNEDY. Fla — 
The spacecraft In which as- 
tronauts will fly to the Moon 
will be assembled In a new 
structure at the NASA’s 
Kennedy Space Center lo- 
cated on Merritt Island. Fla. 

To provide a foundation 
for the building. 250,000 cu- 
bic yards of fill had to be 
excavated from a pit and 
piled on the site for several 
months. This enormous 
weight compacted the sub- 
grade. 



Carolyn Anne O'Brian. Lexington; 
Leslie Ann Peege. Anchorage; Ros- 
anne Russell, Lexington; Frances El- 
len Sanders, Ashland; and Jerrilyn 
Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Joan Carol Sterling. Pittsburgh. Pa.; 
Susan Mary Taylor. Lexington; Mar- 
garet Anel Ulmer, Lexington; Peggy 
Ann Weber, Louisville; Jane Lewis 
Wells. Pikeville; and Harriet Denise 
Wissel, So. Fort Mitchell. 

ALPHA XI DELTA («) 

Bobbv Ann Allphin. Bridgevllle, Pa.; 
Alice Jean Beard, Clarendon, Ark.; 
Patricia Ann Bennett, Fort Thomas; 
Julia Frances Bishop, Lexington, and 
Pamela Ann Boughton. Lexington. 

Carol Jane Brandon. Hopkinsville; 
Rebecca Brooks Campbell. Greenville; 
Frances Aldine Clements. Moultrie, 
Ga ; Carolyn Lay Carr, Harrodsburg; 
and Karen Lynn Cook. West Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Jeanne Howard Coulter. Benton; 
Sallv Ann Edwards, Fort Thomas: 
Sherry Jane Fugett. Lexington; Carol 
Ann Goodwin, Lenoir City. Tenn.. and 
Judith Ann Grisham. Henderson. 

Nancy Carol Helton, Ludlow; Betsy 
Foster Henkel, Hendersonville. Tenn.; 
Nancy Jean Holyoke, Covington; Kath- 
ryn Louise Hosea, Cold Springs; and 
Stephanie Hurlburt, Jefferson. Ohio. 

Elaine Merriman Jacobs, Lexing- 
ton; Karenina Jay. Englewood. Ohio; 
Nancy Keene. Owensboro; Janis Susan 
Koenig. Louisville; and Alice King 
I.edford. Somerset. 

Pamela Louise Meyer. Parkersburg, 
W Va.; Brenda Faye Morris. Cecilia; 
Barbara Lee Norris. Roanoke, Va.; 
Patricia Louise O'Conner. Lexington; 
and Margaret Ann Peck, Paducah 
Katherine Dean Peterson. Louisville; 
Mary Martha Rabe. Norwood, Ohio; 
Jane Lynn Richardson. Nicholasville; 
Martha Ball Riggs. Glen Ellyn. III., 
and Barbara Louise Rumminger, Lou- 
isville. 

Joyce Karen Schilling, Florence; 
Betty Gean Schaber. Louisville; Pa- 
tricia Ann Smith. Lebanon, Ohio; 
Dana Tabscott. Cincinnati. Ohio; Cleo 
Vradelis, Middletown. Ohio; Mary 
Jane White, Lexington, and Susan 
Wilson Young. Homewood, III. 

CHI OMEGA (SH) 

Gail Frances Baldwin, Lexington; 
Julieanne Bell. Georgetown; Patricia 
Saunders Bell, Lexington: Anne Ben- 
nett Broadbent, Cadiz, and Mary Lee 
Brunt, Atlanta. Ga. 

Patricia Lane Cooper. Lexington; 
Linda Jane Cornett. Louisville; Jean- 
nette Stone Dale, Lexington; Mary 
Grant DeMyer. Fulton, and Marian 
Dianne Drymon. Lexington. 

Martha Gober Elliott. Lancaster; 
Jacqueline Jones Ewing. Louisville; 
Marsha Sue Fields. Ashland; Jamie 
Douglas Caddie. Bowling Green, and 
Jill Anne Grayson, Covington. 

Nancy Claire Hagan. Winchester; 
F.lizabeth Ann Hazelrigg. Owensboro; 
Margaret Lee Herbert, Lexington; 
Miriam Heidelberg Hockcr, Tullahoma. 
Tenn., and Patricia Land Jefferson, 
Lexington. 

Linda Griffith King. Lexington; Ann 
Calhoun McGuire. Lexington; Dana 
Alexandra McIntosh. Lexington; Ruth 
Mary McMurtry, Henderson, and El- 
len Carey Madison, Memphis. Tenn. 

Ann Ryder Randolph. Princeton; 
Ann Norris Robinson. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Sharon Sue Smith. Lexington; 
Sherry Ann Sylvester, Charleston. W. 
Va.. and Judith Kay Tabeling. Lex- 
ington. 

Patsy Hope Thomas, Owensboro; 
Elizabeth Trabune White. Hopkins- 
ville; and Ann Lawrence Zimmer. 
Lexington. 

DELTA DELTA DELTA CM) 

Catherine Cregor Bateman. Dan- 
ville; Cherry Lee Benningfield. Eliz- 
abethtown; Susan Jean Blythe. Lex- 
ington: Sandra Waring Bugle. Fort 

Thomas; Jane Lee Burch. Lexington. 

Patricia Lee Carpenter. Louisville; 
Kate Alexander Clay. Paris; Marie 
Sanford Colgan. Anchorage; Caroline 
Ann Corcoran. Louisville; and Eloise 
Williams Cox. Lexington. 

Diane Middleton Curry, Lexington; 
Cath\ Clay Davenport. Covington; 
Janet Hunter Gainer. Shelbyville; 
Margaret Lynn Harkins. Charleston, 
W. Va. and Taniaia Ann Hickok, 
Louisville. 

Gayle Alexander Hillcnmeyer. Lex- 
ington: Virginia Ann Hiscox. Roanoke, 
Va., Virginia Jo lnsco, Hopkinsville; 
Sandra Kay Johnson. Ashland, and 
Linda Jeanne Kopp, LeGrange, 111. 

Sally Lee. Shawnee Mission. Kan.. 
Susan Morris Mansfield, Lexington; 
Helen Martin Orth, Alexandria, Va . 
Winifred Jo Perry, Elizabethtown, 
and Barbara Ann Pilgrim, Fort Thom- 



Margaret Ann Goolsby, Falls 
Church, Va.; Linda Kay Grubb, Lou- 
isville; Anne Hallman, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Hllma Marcheta Hardee, Pikeville, 
and Roberta Hiller Hobbs, Fayetteville. 
Tenn. _ . 

Elizabeth Nell Howard, Sylvania, 
Ohio; Virginia Ann Huston, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; M. Elayne Manning, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Patricia Joan Mc- 
Cracken, Fair Haven, N. J., and 
Donna Rae Messer. Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Ann Richey Muir. Bardstown; Donna 
Jean Murray, Princeton; Phyllis Na- 
dine Myers, Booneville, Ind.; Kathy- 
leen Darden North, Alexandria. Va„ 
and Donna Jean Patton, Franklin. 

Mary Frances Penick, Louisville; 
Helen Diane Peraino, Wheelwright; 
Cheryl Diane Robson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Jane Susan Rogers, Pineville, 
W. Va.. and Nancy Kathleen Rudnlck. 
Lexington. 

Jo Ann Schickel. Burkesville; Ju- 
dith Ann Smith, Hinsdale, 111.; Mary 
Linda Stevens, Morrisville, N. Y.; 
Nancy Anne Thomasson, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Chardell Elaine Thomson. 
Rikesville, Md. 

Judith Louise White. Erlanger; Jean 
Wendall Williams, Charleston, W. Va., 
and Shirley Ann Wilson, Louisville. 






Na tional SecurityAgency 

is a totally unique organization 



On-Campus Interviews 

for Mathematicians and En- 
lineers will be held later. 
Consult your Placement Of- 
fice for dates. 



Rebecca Taylor Ratcliff. Huntington, 
W. Va.; Martha Kccd. Louisville; Su- 
'..in Elizabeth Hehm. Louisville; Sally 
Cathlcen Kogan, Middlesboro, and 
Martha Boyd Schlcgcl, Hopkinsville 
Margaret Joan Schneider, Frunk- 
lort. Peggy Ann Shannon, Shelbyville; 
Kathryn Lynn Stoner. Oak Ridge. 
Tenn, Sallv Cornell Taliafcrio. Lex 
ington. and Susan Whitfield Thomson, 
Oak Ridge. Tenn. 

DELTA GAMMA r.*‘l 
Andnette Patricia Allen, Louis- 
ville; Jacquelyn Elaine Beeler. Balds- 
town; Nancy Lee Benton, Lexington; 
Anne Meade Binkley, Lexington; 
and Linda Lou Clary, Louisville. 

Patricia Lee Collins, Miami. Fla.; 
Elizabeth Wallace Coiiiver, Lexington; 
Mary Dunbar, Flemingsburg. Lizobeth 
Ann Hardy. Lexington, and Jacquelyn 
Jo Kuiinecke, Muldraugh 

Marcia Dianne McClure. Lexington; 
Nancy Jean Mac-Lean, Atlanta, Ga ; 
Patricia Carol Mahany. Fairborn, Ohio; 
Rebecca Burwcll Moore, Ia-xington, 



WELCOME 

BACK 

STUDENTS 

Jim Sheseley's 

Service Center 

939 S. Lime 
Phone 252-9507 



Your PQT Application mutt f , i ■ I’Wt.Wr ' / JiWmtW 

bi mailed btfgrg Octgfcgr 14tb * WEm. # ff (f.:V 

- - - -rr , . — ... r .....on, all students EXCEPT Maths 

Engineer s, end Physicists must take the PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATION NSA •• located in expanding facilities et I 
iduled for Saturday. October 24th Stop in et your Placement Office end Geoige 0 Meade. Maryland— halfway betw 

i NSA Professional Qualification Test brochure ... fill out end mad in the Washington end Baltimore It is handy to tri 

card enclosed inside . . end bring to the test the ticket you will receive portstion facilities, the University of Meryl 

end Johns Hopkins. Suburban or rural living 

i are not euro of your coroor interests yot, got tho facts on NSA opportu t ?a" h , gh * 2 y s 'com Ulit.d) * "Tnd the'ch. 

peaks Bay resort region 



LIBERAL ARTS SENIORS 




